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are many simple graves in the little 



sea-side grave-yard outside of the town of 



Scoresby — grass mounds, for the most part, 
without even a headstone. But there is one rather 
small mound which always attracts the attention 
of the visitor. It has a great iron anchor deeply 
imbedded in the gravel at the head of it. 

" I have screwed and I have pinched hard enough 
to get her, but now I have got her, I am satisfied. 
I will wager you anything you like I will make 
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money of her," said Jem Harris, surveying with 
great complacency his new purchase, a small trading 
schooner, as she lay alongside the quay at Scoresby. 

" I say, here's a joke," laughed one of the group 
of rough sea-faring men who were his companions. 
w Only think, J em Harris says he is satisfied ! Did 
you ever hear the like before?" 

Jem smiled unpleasantly, and thrust his hands 
into his pockets. " Too good a joke to be true," he 
said grimly. " After all, I believe I am not satis- 
fied. I am twenty years too old to be satisfied. 
Now, if I were like this youngster" — pushing forward 
a fair-haired lad of about twelve years of age that 
he held by the hand, — " if I were like him, I say, 
there would be some satisfaction then; my hopes 
would be all before me. But I will make the best 
of it for the time I have left," he concluded. " I 
will be a rich man yet before I die." 

His comrades joined in his mirth. Jem was at 
present a successful man, and they were ready 
enough to take their cue from him. 

" Uncle Jem, will you take me with you on your 
first voyage in the Prize?" asked his nephew rather 
timidly, as they walked home together. 

" Ay, that I will, boy, if your mother allows me," 
answered his uncle. " Why, Frank, it is time you 
saw something of life." 
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Frank's mother was a poor, hard-working dress- 
maker in the town of Stapleton. Her husband was 
dead, and Frank was her only child, so he was a 
very precious treasure. 

Her consent, however, was soon obtained. " Do 
not make a milksop of the boy," said Harris. " Re- 
member, Kate, he has his fortune to make. He 
must get on in the world. What else can he look to ? " 

This appeal being ably supported by Frank's 
glowing, eager face, Mrs. Weston gave way. The 
voyage was to be to the coast of Spain. They were 
to take out coal, and bring back oranges. And it 
promised to be a most delightful adventura 

But though poor Mrs. Weston had consented, she 
was not very happy about it. Jem was her own 
brother, and she loved him truly. But he was not 
exactly the companion she would have chosen for 
her boy. He was not a bad man, as men go ; but 
his thoughts were centred in this world. And Mrs. 
Weston knew that Frank could never expect to 
hear from his uncle's lips of the true riches and the 
lasting happiness of the world to come. 

On such points she differed widely from her 
brother. One of Mrs. Weston's views was, that 
the chief object of her life was to try each day to 
forget herself, to live for the good of others, and 
to strive to become more like Christ 
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Now one might as well have spoken Hebrew to 
Jem Harris as announced to him that view of life, 
much less ask him to adopt it 

Jem believed that to make money and be suc- 
cessful was his main business; and, it must be con- 
fessed, he applied himself with all diligence to cany 
out this view. Had he not got money together 
and bought the Prize? 

Then, again, Kate Weston believed profoundly 
that heaven was, as she called it, her " fatherland." 
Her hopes were centred there. Her fortunes in 
this world might be, and often were, rough and 
hard; Kate's hopes only clung more firmly to her 
unseen home. 

But Jem, as he expressed it, "knew nothing 
about that sort of moonshine." He knew it was 
most disagreeably true that people died. It was 
particularly disagreeable that he knew he must die 
himself. But as he could not help it, it only 
remained to make the best use of his time by put- 
ting together as much money as he could. So he 
argued. And now he had bought the Prize, he was 
going to make far more money than ever he had 
made bef ora 

Things in general being regarded in such a 
different light by this brother and sister, it was 
-^tural that Mrs. Weston should feel some dislike 
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to giving up Frank, her one earthly treasure, to the 
influence and society of his uncle. 

True, she had diligently sought to impress her 
own ideas on her son; and it was a deep joy to her 
to know, as she did know, that the true love of 
God was in her Frank's heart, — her Frank, who 
was so blithe and hearty. 

Thus, with a sigh and a smile, she gave her con- 
sent It was true enough what Jem said — the boy 
must learn to make his way and knock about a 
little. 

" Only, Frank dear, take your Bible, and learn a 
little bit for me every day, just as if you were at 
home. Won't you 1 " 

"Yes, mother, of course — at least, if you dry 
your eyes; but if I see another tear, I will do every- 
thing bad and nothing good;" and he kissed her as 
he spoke. Mrs. Weston laughed, and her tears 
vanished. 

It was a lovely day in June as the Prize sailed 
out of Scoresby harbour. Jem Harris had with 
him on board eight men and his pretty, fair-haired 
nephew. Jem was a proud man that day. He 
forgot for a moment or so, as he held the helm 
and gave his orders, that he was, as he had ex- 
pressed it, " twenty years too late " in finding his 
satisfaction. 
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Frank Weston stood beside him, joyous, but a 
little tearful also. He saw his mother standing on 
the quay as the Prize skimmed past, and he remem- 
bered with immense pleasure that he had left a 
little note in his bedroom as a surprise for her 
when he was gona It was a simple little affair. 
A rude pen-and-ink sketch of an anchor, and in 
printed letters underneath the words: — "Which 
hope we ham as an anchor of the soul, both sure and 
steadfast" 

It was well Frank did not see the tears that fell 
on his printing, or he might have thought himself 
bound to do " everything bad and nothing good^' 
as he had threatened. But, after all, they were only 
about half-a-dozen tears of joy, — joy to think that 
her dear Frank's heart and hopes rested on some- 
thing far away beyond this shadowy, unsatisfactory 
world. 

The evening closed in gloomily after such a 
beauteous morning. People said they rather feared 
the weather was broken. Mrs. Weston felt a little 
depressed, and tried in vain to prove them wrong ; 
the leaden sky and whirling wreaths of dust down 
tho street were stronger than any argument. So 
she put her dear Frank's note under her pillow, and 
commending him and all on board the Prize to God, 
she lay down and tried with but poor success to sleep. 
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The weather was broken. For nearly a week 
after the Prize sailed there was not one fine day ; 
fierce gusts of storm, thunder -showers, and hail 
succeeded each other day by day. 

One night, about three days after the Prize sailed, 
Will Goodman lay awake in his father's cottage on 
Scoresby Island, listening to the wild scurry and 
hubbub of wind and waves outside. 

Will's father, John Goodman, was a poor fisher- 
man, and John and his son lived together in a very 
lonely fashion in a small cottage placed on the side of 
a furze-clad hill. Steep cliffs and rugged rocks for 
the most part bound the island ; but there were a 
few coves, covered with shingle, which could be 
reached from the higher ground. A few other 
poor fishermen lived on Scoresby Island, as well as 
John Goodman, but .they were mostly clustered 
together in a sort of village at the extreme end of 
the island, about a mile from John Goodman's 
house. 

Scoresby Island stood out about half a mile from 
the mainland; and looking across the sound, one 
could quite distinguish the houses in the town of 
Scoresby. 

"Sleep, my lad, sleep; what ails thee? Didst 
never hear the wind blow before?" said John, hear- 
ing Will turn from one side to the other in his bed. 
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" Yes, father, surely, but never, I think, so bad 
before; the waves must be awful angry to-night." 
. Will was half frightened and could not sleep; 
and as soon as the gray dawn of morning filled the 
room he was up, and dressed himself quickly, with- 
out disturbing his father. 

By that time the driving rain had ceased, and 
the violence of the storm seemed abated. Will 
crept stealthily out of the housa Red bars of light 
from the rising sun streaked the sky on the horizon ; 
the wind had fallen, but the sea could not quiet 
itself so quickly. It was very troubled still, and 
tossed its white foam high in the air as it beat itself 
against the rocks. Will wandered on down a steep 
path which led to a small cove below, where his 
'father's boat had been hauled up for safety. He 
thought he would have a look to see if she were all 
right 

Suddenly his steps were arrested by a most 
unlooked-for meeting. Eapidly approaching him, 
with long bounds through the furze and over the 
broken ground, came the tall figure of a man, — a 
man that Will had never seen before. It must be 
confessed, too, that Will did not like him now that 
he did see him. The stranger was extremely wild, 
almost distracted, in his appearance. His black 
hair was wet and matted; his red flannel shirt hung 
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about him in tatters; his feet were bare, and one 
of them bleeding. Altogether Will had serious 
thoughts of running away, only it seemed certain 
this strange figure would pursue him did he do so. 

" Stop, stop, whoever ye be ! help me ! give me 
something to drink!" cried the stranger, stumbling 
through the thick furze out on to the path right in 
front of Will. 

"Who are you?" asked Will, putting on as 
brave a voice as he could, though with a notion in 
his mind that his unwelcome companion was an 
escaped madman. 

" Never mind," was the impatient answer, given 
in a low, hoarse tone. " My lad, give me drink, — 
drink, boy, drink, or food, or something!" and he 
fixed his wild, bloodshot eyes on Will 

" Yes, yes, to be sure," answered the poor boy, 
now thoroughly terrified and civil in proportion. 
" Come with me to father's cottage, and we will give 
you everything." 

The stranger followed Will, groaning, panting, 
and muttering what seemed to Will to be curses, 
as he stumbled along after his guide. How unlike 
the proud, important figure that had stood at the 
helm of the Prize only two days before, as she 
sailed out of Scoresby harbour; and yet he was the 
same, only with this difference, — he was now a 
2 
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weary, shipwrecked man, his fair fortune sunk 
with the Prize at the bottom of the deep. 

John Goodman was up, and had already kindled 
his fire, when Will, with his strange companion, 
made his appearance in the doorway. He started 
with surprise. "You have been in the sea, my 
man," he said quickly. " Bad news, eh 1 " 

" Bad enough," murmured the stranger. " Give 
a man a drink and a place to sit, and I will speak. " 
"There were nine of us and a boy," he said 
slowly, seeming to recover himself a little as he 
drank the milk which was promptly offered him. 

"Come, come, man, rouse yourself," cried John 
earnestly; "show us the place; something may yet 
be done. Tell your story as you go," and seizing 
the stranger by the arm, he fairly dragged him 
down the cliff-path he had just ascended. 

The shipwrecked man continued his story in 
broken sentences as he hurried after John Goodman. 

" She struck on a rock, did my vessel. The Prize 
we called her. We were going fair for Scoresby 
harbour, whatever cursed place we got to. She 
filled in a minute, and we all scrambled into a 
boat It was black darkness. We were dashed 
up and down for twenty minutes or so, and then 
we were all pitched into the water. I felt myself 
dashed against something, and back into the sea 
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again. There were shouts from the men all round 
me at first ; we were all struggling together in the 
water. But by -and -by the shouting stopped. 
The next time I was dashed up, I felt the 
ground, and I caught hold of something like 
slippery sea-weed, and managed to climb up a yard 
or two. Then I was cramped up on a little tuft of 
furze on the side of the cliff till daylight. In the 
darkness I was afraid to stir, lest I should fall into 
the sea again." 

"God be praised!" exclaimed John; "you had 
a merciful escape." 

" I don't know about the mercy," growled Jem 
Harris savagely. " I lost all I had in the world. 
That's what I knows." 

John Goodman pressed his lips together, as he 
often did when angry, and scarcely deigning to 
wait for his companions, ran as fast as he could 
down the steep path to the cove. 

Peaceful, smiling, and happy was the scene that 
met his eye, — the sea-gulls resting quite at ease on 
the heaving water, or wheeling overhead, the sun- 
shine gleaming on their white breasts ; the smoKe 
from the chimneys in Scoresby town rising through 
the calm air; the fragrant smell of the wild 
heather that in many places crowned the cliffs, and 
the murmur of the bees as they passed to and fro 
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in visiting its blossoms. Where were the howling 
storm, the darkness, the rain, the shipwreck, and 
death-struggles that had been here a few hours 
before 1 

Nothing remained but the drenched, wild, in- 
coherent man, who seemed to have escaped from 
a grave in the deep sea as if by a miracle. 

John glanced grimly round him, then hastening 
across the cove, he endeavoured to scramble round 
a point of rock on its eastern side. 

"Yes," he cried, as he gained his footing and 
looked out to sea, "just what I thought — she's on 
the Water-Dog. Here, man, look here ! she's on the 
Water-Dog. " 

The " Water-Dog " was a treacherous rock, close 
to the shore of the island, covered just three feet at 
high-water, but showing, covered thickly with brown 
sea-weed, when the tide was low. There were 
sharp spikes on one end of it, extremely dangerous 
to boats, known as the Water-Dog's teeth. 

Now the tide had fallen, and the bows of the 
unfortunate Prize appeared just above the water, 
pierced through by the cruel fangs of the Water- 
Dog; while her stern, sunk beneath the water, was 
rocked backwards and forwards by the restless 
waves. Already large portions of her planking 
were broken away, and lay tossing on the water, and 
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it seemed certain every moment that she must at 
once go to pieces. 

Jem Harris scrambled up beside the poor fisher- 
man, followed by Will, and all three for a moment 
surveyed the scene in silence. 

"A curse upon it for a villainous, ruffianly 
rock!" suddenly burst out Jem, clenching his hand 
fiercely at the unconscious Water-Dog. " A pretty 
business it is, when a man has worked hard for his 
money, and bought his boat, and set up for him- 
self, to have it all torn away from him in an hour 
again. Here I am," he cried, turning round with 
a glare of passion, — " here I am, a beggar-man to- 
day, to begin life again. A curse upon it all, I say ! " 

A look of disgust passed over John Goodman's 
face. " Others have lost more than you," he said 
quickly. "Nine of your companions have lost 
their precious lives ; but you do not seem to think 
much of that." 

Jem's face darkened. "I can't help that," he 
muttered. " I didn't drown 'em. Every man must 
look out for himself." 

Now Jem said, " I didn't drown 'em," just because 
he did not feel at all sure about it Brandy is not 
a good thing to keep a man's head clear, and, unfor- 
tunately, the brandy bottle had been far too often 
in Jem's hand on the previous evening. The more 
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the tempest had raged and the difficulty of his posi- 
tion had increased, the more frequently had Jem 
Harris resorted to drink to give him false courage. 
Now he felt in the depth of his heart that but for 
brandy the Prize, with her crew of living men, 
would probably have been lying safe in Scoresby 
harbour ; for the rock lay actually under the cliffs of 
Scoresby Island, quite out of the track of passing 
vessels, and no man in his senses would have sailed 
her near it 

Yes, and Frank? " Frank," thought Jem, with a 
groan, "would have been living too. But now 
what account of him can I render to his mother?" 

" Let us haul down the punt, and row round the 
south shore of the island," said John Goodman. 
"Possibly some of the other men may have got 
ashore like you. We can but try. Let us row 
round the island, at all events, and give the alarm." 
John longed to give active help of some kind in this 
great calamity. 

It did not take long for John and his son, aided 
by Jem, to drag the little punt over the loose, 
smooth stones that covered the cova Soon with 
rapid strokes they rowed round the point, past the 
Water-Dog and wrecked Prize, and round to the 
southern shore. Eagerly did they scan the waters 
around, also the face and summit of the cliffe. 
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They dared not think what they could expect to 
see. Before long one man was found, lying face 
downwards, jammed amidst the rocks ; but of what 
avail 1 He was drowned. They laid him silently 
in the bottom of the boat He was so evidently 
dead, it was of no use to try even to restore him. 
" Tom Collins," observed Jem Harris shortly, and 
he turned his head the other way. He did not like 
to look in his dead mate's face. He had had angry 
words with Tom the night before about the brandy; 
but Tom could tell no tales. 

But, see ! what is that? There is a dark object 
farther up the strand, right under the cliff. Yes, 
another body — a young lad this time, a fair- 
faced boy, lying as if asleep ; a tough branch of 
furze, torn out by the roots from the side of the 
cliff, clenched in his right hand; an ugly cut on 
his forehead, staining his fair hair with blood. 

Jem Harris grew deadly pale as John Goodman 
raised the lad in his arms, and revealed a full view 
of his face. " Frank ! it is my nephew Frank," he 
cried, overwhelmed and horror-struck for the first 
time now. 

But John laid his burden down again upon the 
sand, and bent over Frank Weston's body in in- 
tense excitement, his fingers on his pulse. " This 
lad is not dead," he cried at length in a ringing 
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tone ; " this lad has never been drowned ; it is the 
cut on his head which is the worst matter for him. 
Lend a hand, lads, lend a hand; get him quickly 
into the boat" 

Frank Weston was no great weight He was 
soon in the boat, supported by John's sturdy arms, 
while Jem and Will grasped the oars. 

" Pull, men, pull ; pull as you never did be- 
fore." 

Will strained every nerve ; and as for J em 
Harris, he certainly did row as he never rowed 
before. life or death, Frank's life or death, 
seemed to hang upon each stroke. 

Arrived at the cove, John Goodman quickly 
carried his burden up the cliff-path, and placed 
him in Will's bed ; then, hurrying back, he helped 
Jem to raise their other sad burden. He was lifted 
out and laid reverently on the beach, and a sail 
placed over him for a covering. Jem Harris was 
then despatched across the sound in the punt to 
bring back a doctor from Scoresby. It seemed 
ages before he returned, but, in reality, it was not 
quite two hours. During that time Frank never 
stirred, never opened his eyes ; and John Goodman 
began to feel less hopeful. 

In vain it appeared at first to chafe his limbs, 
to fold him in blankets, to place warm brandy and 
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milk between his lips; but at length their efforts 
were rewarded. A trembling of the eyelids, a 
faint hue of colour in the lips, and Frank Weston, 
with a sigh, opened wide his blue eyes and stared 
dreamily around Then he smiled a little, closed 
his eyes again, and seemed to take no further notice 
for a long time. 

Will stood like one transfixed at the foot of his 
own bed, looking at its strange occupant. Frank, 
he thought, seemed to be a boy of about his own 
age; and it seemed terribly wonderful to Will 
to see him lying there, wavering between life and 
death. 

"Do you think he will die?" he asked the 
doctor tremulously, after they had all stood for 
some minutes in silence round the bed. 

" He may. It is a question of strength, — has 
he strength to recover the shock and exposure?" 
was the doubtful answer. 

Before the doctor returned to Scoresby an im- 
provement had taken place. Frank recovered 
sufficiently to take some nourishment. Warmth 
returned to his body. The wound on his head was 
bound up; and it was thought best to let him rest 
for a while in perfect quietness. 

Meanwhile, the news of the disaster had spread. 
The poor fishermen from the other side of the 
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island came round in their boats to offer sympathy 
and assistance, and many boats crossed the sound 
from Scoresby on the «ame errand ; but nothing 
more could be done at present. The doctor took 
his leave till the following morning; and it was 
arranged that John Goodman, his son, and Jem 
Harris should watch through the night by the sick 
boy. 

Frank now appeared to be going on well; but 
his weakness was extreme. "I am tired, Uncle 
Jem," he said more than once ; " oh, so tired." 

Then Jem Harris would lean over him and stare 
into his face, as though seeking to read there the 
secret of his life or death. " What shall I say to 
his mother?" he would think. "How shall I 
make it clear to her that it was not my fault ? 
How, indeed?" 

Frank was beginning to talk a good deal now in 
a feeble, rambling manner, and it was not always 
easy to make out what he said. Sometimes it 
seemed as if he thought he were talking to his 
mother, and trying to comfort her about some- 
thing. 

John Goodman shook his head sadly. He be- 
gan to fear Frank was indeed dying. Will crept 
shivering up to listen. 

"Do you think there is any hope?" inquired 
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Jem Harris in a hoarse whisper, leaning across the 
bed 

Frank's ear caught the sound as it passed He 
smiled, quite a broad, pleasant smile. " Hope, 
hope," he repeated very distinctly ; and there was 
dead silence in the little room; "yes, of course, 
mother. Do you not remember? I learned about 
it long ago. The hope that is my anchor." 

" Happy is he whose hope is in the Lord his 
God," exclaimed John Goodman with a rush of tears 
to his eyes. "There is no smaller hope for the 
poor boy now." 

Again the smile played over Frank's face, and 
his hands groped about, as though seeking for 
something. Will put out his hand, and poor 
Frank grasped it, though there seemed no recogni- 
tion in his eyes. "The Prize is sinking," he 
said incoherently. " Find my Uncle Jem. I 
don't see him in the dark. Cannot some one see 
him, and tell him of my anchor sure and stead- 
fast" 

Jem Harris uttered a miserable groan, and, un- 
able to bear the scene any longer, escaped from the 
house, and wandered aimlessly along the cliff. 

" My anchor sure and steadfast " were the last 
words Frank said In a few moments afterwards, 
he turned as if to sleep, and lay perfectly still. No 
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one could tell the exact time he died Only when 
the searching daylight once more filled the little 
cottage-chamber, it was plain to all that Frank 
Weston's spirit had gone home. Jem Harris came 
in and stared at the calm, white face, but he said 
nothing. It seemed of no use to say or do any- 
thing. He wondered vaguely what Frank could 
have meant about an anchor, which he coupled 
with his name. He did not recognize the words, 
his knowledge of Scripture being but limited ; and 
he felt ashamed to refer to it. What shall he say 
to Frank's mother 1 How shall he meet her with- 
out her boy. Though Jem remained silent from 
sheer misery, thoughts like these were busy in his 
brain. 

John Goodman had his thoughts in the matter 
too ; and it seemed to his simple, God-fearing soul 
that here was an opportunity that must not be 
missed. The next day he took down a well-worn 
brown-leather Bible from a shelf, and accosted Jem. 

" Friend," he said, " maybe you will take it ill 
of me, maybe not ; but, however it is, I would like 
to show you what that poor boy was talking of 
with his last breath." 

Jem was taken by surprise, and, moreover, he 
was in no mood to pick a quarrel. He stood look- 
ing down on the open page. 
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"Here," said John, placing the volume in his 
hands, " read there ;" and he pointed to the sixth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the 
nineteenth verse : — " WhicJi hope toe have as an 
anchor of the soul, both sure and steadfast, and 
which entereth into that within the vail" " Now, 
do you mind," he continued, " where the poor lad 
got his words from ? I know nought of the boy ; 
but his face belies him if the hope of heaven was 
not in his heart as well as on his lips." 

"It was — it was, indeed, I am sure," groaned 
Jem. 

" As to explaining," went on honest John, " I 
am no scholar. God is the best Teacher; and I 
pray that he will explain to you what that hope 
is himself." With these words John turned away 
and abruptly left the room. 

Two days afterwards, Frank was buried side by 
side with Tom Collins, in the little sea-side church- 
yard near Scoresby. His body was taken across 
the sound in John Goodman's own boat, and carried 
reverently to the grave. Crowds of country and 
sea-faring people were there from far and near; 
for the strange wreck of the Prize on the Water- 
Dog rock had created a good deal of interest. The 
grave was a simple green mound, like all the rest 
that were there ; but in one thing it was different 
3 
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from all. An iron anchor was firmly fixed in the 
ground, to act as a headstone for Frank Weston's 
grave. John Goodman placed it there. It was 
John's own anchor, and had cost him some money ; 
but John gave it willingly. He had some notion 
that it would set people thinking and wondering, 
till they found a meaning in it ; and so, perhaps, 
it did 

Jem Harris, for one, saw a meaning in it; and, 
for the first time since the wreck, the tears streamed 
down his face as, turning to leave the churchyard 
after the funeral, he gave one backward glance at 
the new-made grave with its strange headstona 
Never before, that he remembered, had he felt so 
subdued 

" Which hope we have" he whispered to himself. 
" Ah ! no ; which hope I have not Prank had it; 
but I — what sort of hopes have been mine ? Truly, 
I believe, to make money, — that was alL" 

It only remained to Jem to return to Stapleton 
with his sad story ; the task was before him, 
and had to be done somehow. But though Jem 
was a brave man, and had passed through many 
a rough scene, his courage failed him at the pros- 
pect. 

He loitered at the churchyard gate, gazing 
vacantly at the dispersing crowd. John Goodman 
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hesitated too. He felt his position to be ar little 
awkward. The funeral was over now. His part 
in the affair was done, and he eyed Jem Harris 
somewhat askance. He was sorry for him ; but he 
did not care for much more of his society. 

" Friend," he said at length, after some struggle 
with himself, " ye may sleep at my cottage to-night 
if ye wilL It is late to begin a journey." 

Jem grasped at the offer. He feared to be 
alone with his own hopeless thoughts. John had 
said "sleep;" but sleep was not for Jem. He 
tossed and groaned upon the simple bed prepared 
for him; and at last he got up and wandered out 
through the furze in the darkness. Will rose 
stealthily and watched him from the little cottage- 
window. Will had never quite got over the 
terror of his first meeting with Jem Harris, and 
still regarded him as a sort of half-crazy creature, 
whom it would be highly dangerous to offend. 

As the gray light of dawn spread over the 
sky, the unhappy man, unable to find rest abroad, 
turned once more towards the cottage door; and 
Will, fearing to be caught watching, hastily got 
back into bed, and feigned to be asleep. 

Jem Harris entered, crossed the room to the 
little book-shelf, took down the old brown Bible, 
and carried it to the window. There he fumbled 
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at the pages, muttering Will knew not what, as he 
held the volume close to the light. At last no 
seemed to have found what he wanted ; and Will 
fancied he heard the scratching sound of a pencil 
on paper. Then Jem Harris began to mutter 
words which Will understood, because the sound 
of them was familiar to him : " Which hope we 
Itave — anchor of the soul — sure and steadfast " Thus 
in this broken fashion, over and over again, as 
though learning them by heart, did Jem Harris 
repeat these words of Scripture; and then the 
pacing of the room began again. 

Presently Will, worn out by his recent excite- 
ment and fatigue, fell asleep in spite of himself. 

When he awoke, the room was full of sunshine ; 
the old brown Bible lay open on the window-seat, 
but Jem Harris was gone. 

Will sat up, rubbed his eyes, and tried to recol- 
lect himself. The events of the preceding night 
seemed no clearer now than a dream. 

Where was Jem Harris? Probably out again 
wandering about "He seems quite mad like," 
thought poor Will, getting up and going over to 
the window. The Bible was open just at the 
place where Jem had been reading in the gray 
light of dawn. And on the margin beside the 
verses was scrawled in pencil, "Frank Weston's 
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last words. Tell his mother, Mrs. Weston, 21 
Greenside, Stapleton." 

Will now felt more bewildered than ever. He 
called his father, and showed him the volume just 
as it lay, with its strange marginal note. 

" The fellow has gone ! " exclaimed John Good- 
man, whose practical mind seized the fact at once. 
" Wherever he has gone, he has no mind to face 
that poor lad's mother." 

John's words were soon proved true. The father 
and son, on hurrying to the shore, found that their 
little boat was gone. It was evident that Jem 
Harris had made use of it to row himself across 
to Scoresby. 

" Mayhap he will be back in an hour or so. He 
never said good-bye, nor nothing," said Will ques- 
tioningly. 

" No ; he will never come back," returned honest 
John Goodman, without a waver of doubt in his 
tone. " He has not the courage to face that poor 
lad's mother ; and he just wants us to do it for 
him." 

John was partly right, but not altogether so. 
He was right in saying his miserable, remorseful 
guest was afraid to return to his sister. He was 
right in saying that Jem had written Mrs. Weston's 
address on the Bible, on purpose that Will might 
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be sent to her with the heavy tidings he dared not 
take himself. 

Will did go to 21 Greenside, Stapleton, and 
took the old Bible with him. And surely God 
helped him, as he asked him, to tell his story ten- 
derly and bravely. 

But in one thing John Goodman was wrong. 
Jem Harris did come home months afterwards ; he 
did return to Stapleton ; did walk up to his sister's 
house, and enter into her presence. He found her 
plying her needle for her daily bread ; and beside 
her lay open an old brown Bible, with writing on 
its margin, and the pen-and-ink sketch of an anchor 
on a scrap of paper between its leaves. A glance 
at this volume was enough to light up the poor 
dressmaker's faded eyes with heavenly hope. 

There was no bitterness, no anger in that meet- 
ing between brother and sister. Mrs. Weston had 
long since forgiven all. Bather in her brother 
Jem's return she found cause for grateful joy. 
Frank's last words had followed him over land and 
sea, and with the words God's blessing. 

Jem persuaded his sister after a time to go 
with him to Scoresby to visit her son's grave. The 
once proud owner of the Prize was now a poor 
broken-down man, beginning the world again ; but 
he could look without bitterness on that iron anchor, 
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and feel that the " sure and steadfast" hope of 
better things beyond this world, to which it mutely 
witnessed at the head of poor Frank's grave, was 
his hope too, — his refuge and strong consolation 
amid all the changes and trials of this mortal 
life. 
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